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By Herbert L. Wii.lett, 
The University of Chicago. 



I. 
JULY 2. GRACIOUS INVITATIONS, HOSEA 1 4 : 1-9. 

i. Israel in the days of Hosea. — The decade 745-735 B. C. forms 
the historical background of the book of Hosea. In this time were 
included the last years of the successful reign of Jeroboam II., and the 
brief inglorious reigns of his successors, Zechariah, Shallum, Menahem, 
and Pekahiah. Jeroboam began his kingly career at the moment 
when Assyria, the great foe of all the western nations, was contending 
for supremacy in the East, and compelled, for the time, to leave the 
coast lands to themselves. The king of Israel took advantage of this 
opportunity, and extended his territories far to the south and east 
(2 Kings 14:23-29). The nation rapidly regained the wealth it had 
lost in earlier years. But with prosperity came, as was too frequently 
the case, tendencies to irreligion and immorality. Indeed, the popular 
religion itself was a mingling of Jehovah-worship with the seductive 
nature-worship which had for centuries prevailed in Palestine. Amos, 
a prophet of this period, has sketched its features. The social con- 
ditions were marked by growing cleavage between the rich and poor 
(Amos 2:7, 8; 3:12, 15; 5:7, 10, 11; 6:4-6). Against the formal 
worship of the times and the professional character of the priests and 
prophets of the popular cult he also lifted his voice (Amos 2: 12; 
4 : 4 f. ; 5:21; 8:5). In consequence of these evils and the introduc- 
tion of foreign customs, degeneracy was a marked feature of the time 
(Amos 2:7; 4:1; 5:11, 12; 8: 4-6). When Jeroboam II. died, the 
seeds of trouble came to rapid fruitage ; conspiracies and assassinations 
followed each other swiftly. Of these facts our prophet was the wit- 
ness and chronicler (Hos. 4:2; 8:4; 10:7). The kingdom was dis- 
tracted (Hos. 7 : 1, 3); there was no stable political policy, but Israel 

' The chief value of these studies will be found in a careful use of the questions 
which constitute the last division in each case. The other material is valuable on]\- in 
so far as it is an aid to their use. 
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wavered between allegiance to Assyria and Egypt (Hos. 5 : 13; 7:11; 
8:9); demoralization and corruption were everywhere present (Hos. 
4: 18; 5 : 10; 6:9; 9:9). 

2. The prophet Hosea. — The prophetic labors of Hosea seem to 
have been the outcome of his sad domestic experiences, which fitted 
him to understand the relation of a loving and tender God to a faith- 
less nation. His wife Gomer, whom he married before the call to a 
prophetic career came to him, proved unfaithful, and the children 
born in his home he could not believe to be his own. Such domestic 
tragedies must have been by no means unusual in an age when the 
very rites of the popular religion promoted social disorder. But 
Hosea was the one man among those whose homes were ruined who 
possessed the tender and sensitive temperament to perceive the analogy 
between his sad position and that of God, forsaken by the nation he 
had loved and blessed. In such a time the call to prophetic work 
seems to have come, and the man went forth to speak for God as only 
one could do who had so entered into the divine experience. But his 
preaching of the doctrine of divine love and forgiveness wrought in 
turn the appropriate fruit in his own life, and he went out to find and 
restore the lost and enslaved woman who had been his disgrace. In 
his own life at least the love of God had been perfected. He was 
henceforth fitted to be a prophet of God, bearing witness to the divine 
love, that great truth which became the theme of Jeremiah and other 
prophets, and came to its fulness in the preaching of the Christ. 

3. The book of Hosea. — The book falls naturally into two parts. 
The first (chaps. 1-3) describes the experiences of Hosea which led to 
his prophetic work, and corresponds to the calls recorded in the cases 
of other prophets. This section of the book probably records events 
which transpired during the closing years of the reign of Jeroboam II. 
The remaining portion of the book (chaps. 4-14) consists of outlines of 
sermons and appeals, uttered on various occasions, probably in the 
years which followed the death of Jeroboam II., during the distracted 
times which are so vividly described. These sermons were probably 
set down by the prophet himself, or some of his disciples, as a means 
of preserving the most important of his messages, and were, perhaps, 
scattered among the people in order to reach those who had not heard 
the prophet in person. Among the notable features of the book are its 
vivid descriptions of the reckless and profligate conduct of princes and 
priests ; its stern rebukes of these false leaders ; its appeals to Israel to 
return to God, and to Judah to avoid the sins which were bringing 
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Israel to ruin ; the vibrant style of the prophet, wavering between 
earnest, hopeful exhortation, and despairing, wrathful denunciation. 
But from every depth of discouragement at the seemingly hopeless task 
of saving the nation, Hosea rises again to confidence through his faith 
in the divine love. 

4. The prophet's final appeal. — The last section of the book forms 
the material of the lesson. It is a colloquy in which the prophet, the 
people, and Jehovah take part. It is the prophetic picture of com- 
plete reconciliation between the nation and God. It opens with 
Hosea's appeal to Israel to return to obedience, which will bring pros- 
perity. Full confession for past sin must be made, and such an offer- 
ing, rather than one of slain beasts, will be received. The policy of 
turning for help to Assyria, or to Egypt, from whom chariots and 
horses are secured, must be abandoned, and idolatry must cease. To 
such a spirit Jehovah gives instant and favorable response. Upon the 
people shall descend the divine blessing; prosperity and power shall 
return ; instead of being a mere dependent among the nations, Israe 
shall regain its former prestige. The people now respond, renouncing 
idols, and Jehovah observes and approves. Once more the nation 
speaks, deprecating its wasted years, its fruitless condition. The divine 
voice gives assurance that fruit may be expected through union with 
God. The prophet adds the final word of admonition. 

5. Questions. — (1) In what kingdom and period did Hosea live? (2) 
What was the condition of the kingdom of Israel during the reign of 
Jeroboam II., politically and commercially? (3) What was the state of 
affairs during the period following his death? (4) How was Hosea led 
to become a prophet, and fitted for his ministry? (5) What truth did 
his experience lead him to understand regarding the relation of Israel 
to God? (6) What are some of the characteristics of the book of 
Hosea? (7) What kind of iniquity had caused Israel to fall (vs. 1)? (8) 
With what are "words" contrasted as a means of approaching God? 
(9) Does "accept that which is good" mean, "take whatever of good 
remains in us" (vs. 2)? (10) What three objects to which appeal was 
often made in time of need, mentioned in vs. 3? (11) Is the applica- 
tion of "fatherless" general or specific? (12) In speaking of God's 
anger, does the prophet identify the moods of the divine mind with 
his own (vs. 4)? (13) Are the personifications of Israel as a lily, a tree 
or forest of Lebanon, and an olive tree, common in the Old Testa- 
ment? (14) Who are meant by "those who dwell under his shadow" 
(vs. 7), individual citizens who were now seeking refuge elsewhere, or 
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smaller and dependent neighboring states? (15) What does the figure 
of a green fir tree (vs. 8) imply, vigorous power, or fruitlessness? (16) 
Did sin in Israel produce results other than those observed in every 
national life? (17) What offerings alone constitute the ground of 
acceptance with God? (18) Is a truly repentant soul always certain of 
acceptance with God? (19) Can anything compensate for wasted and 
fruitless years? (20) What quality of the divine nature is most strongly 
set forth by Hosea? 

II. 

JULY 9. DANIEL IN BABYLON, DAN. 1:8-2 I. 

i. The book of Daniel. — Though placed among the prophets in 
our English Bible, as in the LXX and Vulgate, in company with 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, the book of Daniel is classed, in the 
Hebrew canon, with the Hagiographa, between Esther and Ezra. It 
consists of two parts. In the first, including chaps. 1-6, there is given 
a series of narrations relating to the period of the exile, setting forth 
the experiences and heroism of Daniel and his companions at the 
court of Babylon. In the second part, chaps. 7-12, Daniel beholds a 
series of visions in which the future destiny of the world-empires is 
disclosed and the fortunes of the Jewish people are set forth. In these 
predictions Daniel is the speaker, and the events of history from his 
day to a period in the second century B. C. are described under the 
figures of great beasts, succeeding and overthrowing one another till 
the appearance of the Son of Man, a personification of the saints or 
holy nation, to whom all power is given. The most conspicuous of 
these beasts, which seem to represent, respectively, the Babylonian, 
the Median, the Persian, and the Greek kingdoms, is the last which 
gives rise to a king, described as a little horn (7:8; 8:9), or an 
unprincipled ruler (11:21), who is easily identified with Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the persecutor of the Jews (176-164 B. C). The fact that 
in each of the visions the reign of this king marks the limit of definite 
description, and that beyond it lies at once the fair region of Messi- 
anic hope, suggests the conclusion that a prophet living in the reign 
of Antiochus, in order to encourage his countrymen in the midst of 
persecution, wrote the narratives regarding Daniel and his companions, 
perhaps from earlier records, perhaps from current tradition, and put 
into the mouth of this heroic figure of the exile the narrative of the 
intervening period, in the form of prediction, in order to gain force 
for the declaration of the doom for the tyrant and salvation for the 
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people with which each vision closes. That the book dates from the 
time when the persecutions were at their height (166 B. C.) seems 
clear. The writer, in order to secure attention, spoke under the name 
of a prophet of the past, a device used frequently in that age, as in the 
cases of Ecclesiastes, Tobit, Judith, and others. The book constitutes 
an appeal to the confidence, faithfulness, and hope sorely needed in 
those days; and the victory of the Maccabean reformers proves that 
the appeal did not fail of response. In the original, 2:4^ — 7:28 is 
written in Aramaic — not that employed in the East, but the peculiar 
type used in Palestine. 

2. The exile in Babylon. — The scenes of the book are laid in 
Babylon, during the period of the exile, which had its beginnings in 
the two deportations of Jews from Jerusalem in the years 597 and 586 
B. C. In the former year Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, came 
westward and laid siege to Jerusalem. Jehoiachin, the king, a grand- 
son of Josiah, gave himself into the hands of the Babylonian, who took 
him, together with some ten thousand captives from the better classes 
of Jerusalem, and, after plundering the treasures of the palace and the 
temple, returned with the spoil, leaving Zedekiah, a son of Josiah, on 
the throne. But in his ninth year Nebuchadrezzar returned and 
besieged the city, reducing it at last, and destroying the temple. He 
returned to Babylon with another company of exiles, leaving a wretched 
remnant in the land, from which many had already escaped to Egypt. 
For a period of some fifty years Jerusalem lay in ruins, and the exiles 
lived in colonies in the provinces of Babylon. 

3. Daniel, the prophet and sage. — The only references outside of this 
book to a Daniel who could be identified with its hero are to be found 
in Ezekiel. In 14 : 14, 20 a Daniel is mentioned together with Noah 
and Job, as one whose worthiness might avail in certain crises. The 
prophet seems to refer in these passages to men whose names had come 
down from the past as synonyms of piety. It is difficult to suppose 
that Ezekiel is here speaking of one who lived as a contemporary, and 
must have been some years younger (see also the reference to Daniel 
in Ezek. 28 : 3). Some earlier Daniel, perhaps a captive at the time of 
Samaria's fall, may be the one of whom Ezekiel speaks. Regarding 
the historicity of the narratives given in our book, nothing can be said 
with certainty. Whether they rest upon the basis of written documents 
or authentic tradition from the Babylonian epoch, or are rather the 
work of a writer of religious fiction, like other books of the second 
century B. C, it is perhaps impossible to determine. The religious 
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value of the ideals of constancy, heroism, and righteousness here set 
forth is quite unaffected by the ultimate results of criticism. 

4. The Hebrews in the palace. — Certain difficulties which this book 
presents in its historical references, dates, and names quite disappear 
when it is no longer regarded as a veritable history of the Babylonian 
age, but rather the work of a later period, from the hand of a writer to 
whom the exact facts of the past were subordinate to his prophetic 
purpose for his own generation. Among such may be classed the 
expedition of Nebuchadrezzar, recorded in the opening of the book, 
of which there is no other information. The four youths, selected from 
the captives for their beauty and promise, were introduced to the court in 
accordance with the customs of the Assyrian and Babylonian kings. 
Their tasks were set, their names were changed, and their food and 
wine were provided from the royal tables. Whether or not the Jews 
of the captivity were scrupulous on the score of food, it is certain that 
in the age following the rebuilding of the temple the idea of ceremonial 
purity had become so prominent that the danger of defilement under 
the stress of persecution was very great. The author's purpose is there- 
fore apparent. He desired to show (1) that these young heroes of 
Jewish story had denied themselves the dainties of a great court to pre- 
serve their loyalty to their religion ; (2) that in so doing thev had 
incurred personal danger ; (3) that the regimen was good for them, 
making them fair and strong; (4) that as a result of their fidelity to the 
law of God they were gifted with unusual wisdom; (5) and that finally 
they reached the highest places of trust in the gift of their foreign 
master. Thus the lessons of faithfulness, temperance, and courage 
were taught to a generation, the perpetuation of whose religious ideals 
was dependent in an extraordinary measure upon these qualities. 

5. Questions. — (1) To whose court were the Hebrews taken? (2) 
What qualities were they required to possess (vs. 4)? (3) What resolu- 
tion did Daniel form? (4) On what ground was it opposed? (5) What 
test was made? (6) What was its result? (7) What endowment did the 
youths receive? (8) What was the business of enchanters and magi- 
cians? (9) Why were the names of the Hebrews changed (vs. 7)? (10) 
What was Daniel's probable age? (n) Would similar diet produce 
similar results now, or was this case exceptional? (12) Would the royal 
meat defile the Hebrews more than the heathen lore they studied (vs. 4)? 
(13) Were the wisdom and knowledge which they gained (vs. 17) mirac- 
ulous gifts, or the result of the divine blessing upon their studies ? (14) 
How does the conduct of these Hebrews relate itself to the temperance 
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question today? (15) Note a Bible definition of tact in vs. 9. (16) 
May the superiority of an education in which the Bible and Christian 
principles have their place to a merely secular training be taught from 
vs 20 ? 

III. 

JULY 16. THE THREE HEBREWS IN THE FIERY FURNACE, DAN. 3:13-28. 

i. The royal dream. — Chap. 2, with its narrative of the king's 
dream, is passed over in the arrangement of lessons ; but the first prin- 
ciple of all true Bible study is that books should be understood in their 
entirety, not in fragments. Every honest teacher will, therefore, seek 
to fill as well as possible the necessary gaps in the lesson system. The 
ability to think through a book and recall its events in their order is 
essential to its mastery. This chapter relates the story of the king's 
dream, which at daybreak he could not remember ; and how, when the 
magicians were unable to repeat it to him, Daniel saved them and him- 
self from destruction by telling the king what he had dreamed and 
what was its interpretation. The close parallelism of this narrative 
with that of Joseph's interpretation of Pharaoh's dreams (Gen., chap. 41) 
will readily occur to every Bible student. The composite image which 
the king beheld was declared by Daniel to represent four kingdoms, 
of which, as the interpreter explained, the first was the Babylonian, 
while the others are readily recognized as the Median, the Persian, and 
the Greek or Macedonian. Of the latter several characteristics are pre- 
sented which clearly refer to the relations between the two kingdoms, the 
Egyptian and the Syrian, the fragments of Alexander's empire with 
which the Jews of the second century B. C. were most concerned. In 
vs. 44 the Messianic hope emerges clearly, that hope whose fulfil- 
ment was imminently expected by the author of Daniel in his own day, 
as by earlier prophets in theirs. The stone was to break the image 
and become a great mountain. Here again was the message of com- 
fort for the distressed in his day. The end of persecution was near. 
The kingdom of heaven was about to begin. 

2. The colossus of gold. — Nebuchadrezzar, whose name appears as 
Nebuchadnezzar in this and other late books, rather than in its true 
form as preserved by the contemporary Jeremiah, was a worshiper of 
Bel-Merodach, or Marduk. Before an image of gold in honor of his 
god he commanded all the people to bow. The penalty for refusal to 
join in this dedicatory homage was death in the brick-kiln. The three 
friends of Daniel had been so promoted as the result of their wisdom 
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and the happy interpretation of the king's dream that they were placed 
over the province of Babylon, while Daniel himself was in the king's 
gate, i. e., had always the right of approach to the king's person. He 
is not mentioned in the present narrative, but the three friends are 
observed by the jealous courtiers to withhold reverence from the idol. 
Thereupon the king is informed of their behavior. 

3. The faithful three. — The conduct of Nebuchadrezzar in this 
scene, as throughout the book, reminds one constantly, not so much of 
the Nebuchadrezzar of Babylonian history, as of the despot who was 
making life a burden to the Jews in the author's own days. Such an 
irresponsible tyrant was Antiochus Epiphanes, and from his character 
the outlines of this picture may be drawn. In rage the king called the 
three Hebrews and demanded that at the next signal they should 
prostrate themselves. With sublime courage these men responded 
that no elaborate answer was necessary. They worshiped a God who 
could deliver them from the fire. But even if in his providence it 
should not seem wise to interpose in their behalf, they were fixed in 
their determination not to swerve from their duty. There were a few 
Jews in the days of Antiochus, as we are told in the Maccabean 
records, whose faith was so strong that they believed the divine power 
would be displayed in their behalf. But what was needed was a host 
of patriots willing to go to death without hope of rescue, if such were 
the will of God. Such martyrs consecrated with their blood the soil 
of Judah in that heroic struggle, some of them on the battlefield, and 
some of them in the dungeons of the tyrant. In how many of those 
heroic bosoms burned the flame of constancy and courage kindled by 
the book of Daniel ? After such a defiance there was but one course 
for the king to pursue. The fire was kindled to unusual fury. The 
stoutest men in the army were summoned to cast in the bound victims, 
but fell themselves before the awful heat. At this point in the Greek 
version the Song of the Three is inserted. As he looked from a distance 
through the openings of the flaming kiln, the king was, however, 
amazed to see four figures, walking unbound, and one of them with 
the bearing of a son of the gods. They were bidden forth, and as 
they came out it was observed that no marks of the fire were upon 
them. The king, in astonishment, gave them his benediction, and 
declared that they had been saved by angelic mediation. Then 
followed a warning proclamation against dishonor to the God of the 
Hebrews, and the further promotion of the men themselves in the 
provinces. 
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4. Questions. — (1) How large was the image, and of what was it 
made (vs. 1)? Consider the cost of such an idol. (2) Note the set 
forms and the repetitions in the names of the officers (vss. 2, 3), the 
people (vs. 4), and the musical instruments (vss. 5, 7, 10, 15). What 
bearing does the presence of three Greek words in the list of instru- 
ments have on the date of the book ? (3) What prompted the 
information against the three Hebrews (vs. 8)? (4) What other reason 
might there be for their refusal (vs. 14)? (5) What other king asked a 
similar question in earlier years (Isa. 36: 20)? (6) Did the Hebrews 
mean (vs. 16) that they were not obliged to answer the king, or that 
they were not anxious as to what their answer should be ? (7) What 
did they believe regarding Jehovah ? (8) What other alternative 
might there be ? (9) What was the character of the courage here 
displayed? (10) Which of these two considerations, (a) that God 
would perhaps save his people in time of distress, or (b) that it is 
worth while to go to death for the sake of truth, expecting no rescue, 
has been most effective in stimulating Christian heroism ? (11) Is 
the heating of the furnace to seven times its usual heat (vs. 19) to be 
understood literally, or as a means of expressing extroardinary heat ? 
(12) How were the men the king saw in the fire different from those 
thrown in, in number ? in condition? (13) What lesson was taught 
by their experience regarding the power of God ? the power of kings? 
the character of faithful men ? 

IV. 

JULY 23. THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL, DAN. 5 : 1 7-3 1 . 

1. The towering cedar. — Chap. 4, which is omitted in the arrange- 
ment of lessons, recounts the vision of king Nebuchadrezzar in which 
he was forewarned of his degradation from royalty for a period which is 
vaguely described as " seven times," and assured of his subsequent 
restoration to his throne. The narrative takes the form of a royal 
proclamation in praise of Jehovah, the deity by whose power these 
events were wrought. In the drama the king beheld a great tree, 
towering to heaven, fair and fruitful, a shelter for beasts and birds, the 
nourisher of the earth. But a holy watcher, a guardian spirit of the 
universe, descended and gave orders that the tree should be hewn 
down, leaving only its stump in the earth, bound with a band of iron 
and brass. Here the figure is dropped, and the king, represented by 
the tree, is sentenced to be wet with the dew of heaven, to have his 
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portion with the beasts, and his heart changed to that of a beast for 
the allotted time. As usual the wise men of the court were unable to 
interpret the dream, and accordingly Daniel delivered the unwelcome 
message to the monarch. This fate, we are told, overtook Nebuchad- 
rezzar a year later, while he was meditating upon his glory. At the 
end of this divine discipline he came to himself and resumed the 
functions of royalty. Attempts have been made to find historical 
attestation of such a visitation of lycanthropy, or some kindred 
malady. There may have been traditions that such a disaster over- 
took the Babylonian king. But one need not insist upon the his- 
toricity of the narrative, or the royal decree in honor of the God 
of an obscure people in Babylon, to perceive the value of the story 
as setting forth that divine power which is above all kings, and is 
able to pull down the mighty from their seats and to exalt the humble 
and meek. The Maccabean author had a model for his picture in 
the fine description of the king of Assyria as a spreading cedar, given 
in Ezek. 31 : 3-18. 

2. The flaming letters. — Many attempts have been made to recon- 
cile the statements of the book of Daniel, notably in the fifth chapter, 
with the facts of Babylonian history. The absence of any knowledge 
of a Belshazzar as a son of Nebuchadrezzar or a king of Babylon, 
the fact that Nabonidus or Nabunaid was the last king of Babylon, 
and that Cyrus, and not Darius the Mede, an entirely unknown per- 
son, received the kingdom on its fall, have been among the numerous 
points of perplexity in attempting to uphold the historical character 
of the book. But if it be understood as embodying only the knowl- 
edge of its Maccabean author regarding the past, the difficulties van- 
ish, and the student is not only prepared to estimate highly the variety 
of true information regarding Babylonian affairs possessed by the 
writer, but, what is still more important, to understand the contri- 
bution he was enabled to make to his own age in his portrayals of 
the divine power and justice through these narratives drawn from the 
past. In the present account the retribution for godless impiety 
comes swiftly upon the head of the offender, while the prophet of 
Jehovah is again conspicuously honored. Belshazzar the king, to 
make still more splendid a royal revel, ordered the golden and silver 
temple vessels brought from the dismantled shrine of Zion, to be 
filled with the wine in which the banqueters drank the health of their 
heathen gods. In the midst of the feast the king was startled by the 
apparition of a hand writing cabalistic letters on the wall. The 
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usual group of wise men was summoned, with the usual success, and 
at last the queen-mother advised the king to bring in Daniel, who in 
the former reign had been master of the magicians, and able to solve 
all enigmas. Forthwith Daniel appeared, and was promised abundant 
rewards if he would interpret the blazing inscription. 

3. Daniel's words of doom. — The old man rejects the gifts, but 
promises the explanation. Then the story of Nebuchadrezzar's 
power, pride, overthrow, penitence, and restoration is told. The great 
lesson of his life had been " that God rules in the kingdom of men, 
and that he sets up over it whomsoever he will " (vs. 21). But Bel- 
shazzar, though he knew the story, had not learned the lesson. The 
vessels of the temple of God had been dishonored in the service of 
the idols of wood and stone. These creatures of men's making had 
been reverenced, while the One who held the king's life in his hand 
was disregarded. So the writing had been sent, and this was it : Mene, 
mc/ie, tekel, upharsin. These were simply words denoting weight, 
familiar to all, but yielding no meaning in the present case. It was 
Daniel's task to explain their significance. A mina was a coin or 
weight, and it was repeated, perhaps, for emphasis ; but it suggested 
bv its sound the Aramaic word meaning "to number," and so was to 
be interpreted, " God hath numbered thy kingdom and finished it." 
Tekel was a shekel, also a weight, and signified, " Thou art weighed, 
and found wanting." Peres, from which the u, signifying merely 
" and," is omitted in the interpretation, means a half mina, therefore 
division, and its verv sound suggests that rising race, the Persians, by 
which Babylon was to fall. So the sentence fell : "Thy kingdom is 
divided and given to the Medes and the Persians." True to his 
word, the king conferred on Daniel the honor of being one of the 
three coequal rulers of the kingdom. That night the king perished, 
probably, as the author believed, in the assault on the city, and the 
government passed to Darius the Mede. 

4. Questions. — (1) What king made a feast, and how is he described 
as related to Nebuchadrezzar (vs. 2)? (2) What act of sacrilege did 
he commit ? (3) What appeared on the wall ? (4) Who saw the appa- 
rition ? (5) Who were called ? With what result ? (6) What did the 
queen-mother advise ? How did she describe Daniel ? (7) Had the 
king heard of Daniel before (vs. 13) ? (8) What rewards did he prom- 
ise (vs. 16) ? What did Daniel say about the gifts (vs. 17) ? (9) Where 
is the experience of Nebuchadrezzar to which Daniel alludes (vss. 
(18-21) described ? (10) What was the supreme purpose of that 
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discipline (vs. 21b) ? (11) Wherein had Belshazzar failed ? (12) What 
four sins had he committed (vs. 23) ? (13) What was the primary 
meaning of the four words? (14) How did Daniel interpret them ? 
(15) Why did Daniel receive the rewards when (a) he had already 
declined them (vs. 17), and (6) he knew their value would not outlast 
the night (vs. 30) ? (16) Who is described as receiving the kingdom ? 
At what age ? (17) What consolations would the Jews, whose temple 
Antiochus Epiphanes was insulting in the writer's day, draw from this 
narrative ? (18) What supreme lesson for this age, and every age (vs. 
21^)? (19) Is it true that God sets up human rulers? (20) How 
does he accomplish his purposes ? (21) Does he require our help ? 

V. 

JULY 30. DANIEL IN THE DEN OF LIONS, DAN. 6 : IO-23. 

i. The plot against Daniel. — A new king was upon the throne of 
Babylon. Whatever difficulties present themselves in connection with 
this unknown " Darius the Mede," it is evident that the author of the 
book of Daniel believed that such a ruler followed the last Babylonian 
monarch, and it is the author's point of view which must be taken if 
the lessons the book was intended to teach are to be understood. Dan- 
iel had prospered through all the scenes in which he appeared. He, 
with his four friends, received the royal favor of Nebuchadrezzar, and 
was enrolled among the wise men of the court (chap. i). His success- 
ful interpretation of the king's dream of the composite image secured 
his promotion to a place near the royal person (chap. 2). A second 
time he disclosed to the king the meaning of his vision, and though 
the message foretold evil to the monarch, the prophet retained the 
royal favor (chap. 4). In the later day of Babylon's doom he was 
called in to read the mystic letters, and rewarded with a place on the 
board of three presidents or superintendents of the province of Baby- 
lon (chap. 5). The new king continued him in this high position, 
making the triumvirate the governing body over the hundred and 
twenty satraps of the kingdom. So much wisdom did Daniel manifest 
in this office that the king had decided to place him over the others, at 
the head of the realm, relieving himself of the routine of administra- 
tive work. But the character of Daniel needed to be rounded out by 
trial. Even his friends has passed through the fire. The very honors 
he enjoyed were sufficient to set on foot a plot against him, planned by 
jealous officials of the court. His administrative conduct was above 
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reproach ; no fault could be discovered in his official behavior. It was 
evident that no charge could be substantiated against him save on the 
score of his foreign religion. Here, accordingly, the attack was made. 
They observed that his prayers were offered thrice daily before his 
open window, facing the site of distant Jerusalem, the ancient dwelling- 
place of Jehovah. The worship of monarchs was not an unusual 
practice, and a decree was framed forbidding prayers to any save the 
king for thirty days. The questions how such a decree could be 
enforced, or how the signature of a sensible king could be secured to 
such an edict, are not raised. It was sufficient for the author's purpose 
to represent Daniel as involved in a snare out of which there could be 
no apparent escape. 

2. Daniel's deliverance. — The three Hebrews, confronted with the 
danger of death, could only recant or maintain their refusal to worship. 
But Daniel had the privilege of ceasing to pray for the time, or, at least, 
of closing his windows and thus avoiding publicity, while retaining 
his faith. In this situation his courage appears at the highest level. 
He neither ceased to pray nor did he retire from public view, but, know- 
ing the plot as he did, maintained his frank and fearless confession of 
faith in the face of what seemed certain ruin. The custom of public and 
private prayer grew in importance during the exile, when the functions 
of sacrifice were necessarily suspended, and held an especially large place 
in the rubric of the Maccabean age. The plotters had counted on just 
such steadfastness as Daniel manifested. They observed him offering 
his prayers as before, and rushed into the royal presence with their 
information, and the demand that the penalty of the unchangeable 
law should descend upon the prophet. The king was deeply distressed 
at the result of his thoughtless work. Daniel was held by him in high- 
est esteem. None of the many expedients by which the desires of an 
autocratic ruler might have been reached seem to have occurred to 
Darius, and, after fruitless efforts to save the prophet, the king bowed 
to the foolish decree. The den in which the lions of the court were 
kept received its victim, and the king, commending Daniel to the 
mercy of his God, sealed the stone againt removal, and returned to the 
palace to spend a sleepless and unhappy night, refusing the pastimes 
to which he was accustomed. Early in the morning, when the terms 
of the decree were satisfied, he hastened to the den and called to the 
prophet to ask if the divine power had availed to save him. The reply 
of Daniel that an angel had closed the mouths of the lions, and that 
he was unharmed, filled the king with satisfaction, and the man who 
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had gone to the lions for the sake of his religion was brought forth 
showing no marks of his peril. The awful vengeance visited upon the 
conspirators, together with their wives and children, reflects the vindic- 
tive hatred of the oppressor felt by some of the exiles and many of 
the Maccabean sufferers, rather than the feelings that could have stirred 
the heart of such a man as Daniel, or been permitted by him to come 
to expression in the conduct of a king who had such reverence for him. 
The usual decree follows, in which the God of Daniel is proclaimed 
worthy of fear and reverence by all the nations. 

3. The visions of Daniel. — The remaining chapters (7-12) are 
occupied with narratives of visions seen and related by Daniel, setting 
forth the history of the kingdoms of most importance in the world 
down to the days in which the author lived. In chap. 7 four beasts 
represent respectively the Babylonian, Median, Persian, and Grecian 
kingdoms. The little horn (vs. 8) represents Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and the record of his wars with the saints and his overthrow occupies 
the remainder of the chapter. In this and the following chapters, 
whose contents need not be outlined, the careful narrative of events 
from Daniel's time to the Maccabean age, in the form of predictions 
by the prophet, serves as a convincing argument that the overthrow of 
the oppressor and the beginning of the Messianic age of peace and 
blessing are events just ahead. Thus the book served the purpose of 
a trumpet call to constancy and courage, addressed to the distressed 
Jews of the dark days in which the author lived, combining as it did 
the stories of heroes of the faith, who had displayed the highest courage 
and vindicated the religion of Jehovah in a heathen land, with 
prophetic assurances that the day of distress was nearly over. The 
value of the book, therefore, is seen to lie both in the timeliness of its 
appeal to the Jews of that age, and in its more general encouragement 
to believers in every period of doubt and distress through the ideals of 
fidelity and heroism which it exhibits. 

4. Questions. — (1) What was Daniel's position in the new kingdom 
(vss. 1,2)? (2) What gave rise to the plot against him ? (3) What 
difficulties presented themselves to the plotters ? (4) What plan did 
they finally adopt ? (5) Did Daniel's knowledge of the conspiracy cause 
any change of conduct on his part ? (6) Might not such an avoidance 
of peril on his part have been both permissible and wise ? (7) In what 
age of the Jewish church did public and private prayer come to have 
a conspicuous place ? (8) What was the conduct of the conspirators ? 
(9) How was the king affected by the knowledge of Daniel's peril ? 
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(10) What prevented the king from saving him ? (i i) What encourage- 
ment did the king give Daniel ? (12) Why was the stone sealed with 
the signets of both king and nobles ? (13) How did the king pass the 
night? (14) Why did the king wait till morning before returning to 
the den ? (15) Did the king believe Daniel would be delivered ? (16) 
What did Daniel respond from the den? (17) What was done with 
the conspirators ? (18) How do the events of this lesson complete the 
character of Daniel? (19) Of what value were they in the author's 
age ? In ours ? 



